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BYZANTINE SEASONAL ANTIPHONS 


_— the mother of God we shall hasten 
All of good will, 
To see her Son whom to Simeon she carries, 
Whom the heavenly spirits do wonder at, saying: 
Wonderful things do we see, 
Incredible, beyond understanding: 
He who once did Adam mould, 
Now as an infant is carried; 
He who knows no space, 
Is placed in an old man’s arms; 
He who dwells in the Father’s ineffable bosom, 
Is willingly bound to flesh. 
He, He alone is the lover of men." 
* 
Theotokos, 
Mary, 
Mystically we hymn thy praise. 
Thou wast made the throne of the great King, 
His most holy tent, more ample than the heavens, 
The wagon of the Cherubim, 
Towering above Seraphim, 
Wedding-hall of splendor. 
For from thee there issued in human form the God of all, 
Thee do I supplicate for our souls’ salvation.” 











‘From the Hour-prayers for the feast of the Purification. 


"From the Hour-prayers for the ‘Sunday of the Lost Paradise’’ (fourth 
pre-Lenten Sunday). 
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LIGHT AND LIFE 


THOUGHTS FOR THE FEAST OF THE PURIFICATION 


[mmm N the last issue of ORATE FRATRES, Father Baier 
pointed out that the liturgy of Christmas abounds 
in references to Christ as “‘the light,’’ or “‘the new 
light’’;* he showed that the feast of the Nativity, 

(= — . . . . . 

m liturgically speaking, is a feast of light. He might 
have added that the same holds true of all the other major feasts 
of the temporal cycle. Epiphany and Purification, in the Christmas 
cycle, and Easter and Pentecost in the cycle of Easter, are replete 
with light-symbolism. Epiphany was in fact called the “‘feast of 
holy lights’’ in the Eastern Church.’ The significance of light in 
the liturgy of Purification or Candlemas day will be treated below. 
Most commonly known, perhaps, is the light-motif of Easter— 
that is, of Holy Saturday, whose liturgy is historically and also 
in respect to its content the liturgy of the Easter feast. ““Lumen 
Christi’”’ is the thought that dominates the cultual representation 
of Christ’s resurrection. In a lesser degree Pentecost also contains 
allusions to light, especially in reference to the fiery tongues that 
descended upon the assembled disciples. 

Thus each major stage in the redemptive work of Christ, 
which the Church relives in the liturgical year, is represented as 
a work of “‘enlightenment.’’ The Redemption, the sanctification 
of the human race, is synonymous in liturgical language with 
man’s “‘illumination.’’ What is the ultimate explanation of this 
fact? 








The answer may be found in holy Scripture. ‘“God is light,” 
says St. John, “‘and in Him there is no darkness’ (1 John 1, 5). 
Even in the Old Testament the idea of light was constantly as- 
sociated with the thought of God.* He manifested His presence 


“The Appearance of the New Light,” p. 64ff. 


*Cf. the famous sermon of St. Gregory Nazianzen “Eis ta hagia phota,”’ 
Migne PG 36, 336 ff. 


*This symbolism of light is not restricted to the revealed religion. Almost 
all primitive faiths know of it. The light-good, darkness-evil principles of 
Gnosticism, and the various forms of sun-worship are exaggerated expressions 
of it. 
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LIGHT AND LIFE 


in the pillar of light; amid the lightning on Mt. Sinai; in the 
brilliant cloud over the tabernacle (the Shekinah). The psalms 
frequently mention the “‘light’”” of God (4, 7; 26, 1; 103, 2). In 
fact, Staudenmaier declares’ that whatever holy Scripture teaches 
us concerning God and the life of God can be summarized in this 
one magnificent symbol—the beginning and foundation of the 
entire luxuriant growth of religious symbolism—that God is light. 
He states, furthermore, that the Scriptures lay so much emphasis 
on this symbol of God that it is not permissible to limit its mean- 
ing to any of God's attributes, but that the “‘light’’ must be re- 
ferred to the very nature of God itself.’ 


Consequently, also, we can readily understand why the Fa- 
thers of the Nicene Council, wishing to give expression to their 
faith in the divinity of Christ against the Arians, called Him sim- 
ply “lumen de lumine—light of light.’’ Christ Himself had de- 
clared, ‘‘I am the light of the world.’’ He was the light, primarily 
of course, because He was the perfect image of the Father according 
to His divine nature. But also, secondarily, according to His human 
nature, which was transfigured with the divine light in virtue of 
the hypostatic union. 


In a somewhat similar manner, all mere mortals who parti- 
cipate in the divine nature through grace are “‘light’’ and the 
“children of light.’’ All living members of Christ share in His 
prerogative of being “‘the light of the world’ (Matt. 5, 14; Luke 
8, 16). In other words, we are “‘children of light’’ in as far as we 
participate in the divine life of sanctifying grace. Light and divine 
life are one and the same. Hence Christ told the disciples: ‘‘He 
that followeth Me walketh not in darkness, but shall have the 
light of life’’ (John 8, 12; cf. also John 1, 4—Eph. 5, 8). As 
darkness signifies sin and spiritual death, so light stands for the 
life of grace. Hence baptism, wherein we are regenerated and receive 


‘Die christliche Dogmatik, II, p. 416 (Freiburg im Br., 1844). This 
valuable manual and his Geist des Christentums, together with Scheeben’s Dog- 
matik and Mysterien des Christentums may be considered as the dogmatic prep- 
aration for the beginnings of the liturgical movement in Germany. 


*In this connection it is interesting to recall that some of the Fathers point 
out the appropriateness of the creation of light on the first day, since it was but 
fitting that the first creation reflect the nature of the Creator in a special manner, 
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the divine life, was often called ‘‘enlightenment’”’ (il/luminatio, pho- 
tismos), and those baptized were known as the “t/luminati,”’ the 
enlightened. Hence also the Roman Catechism could find no better 
definition for grace, the principle of supernatural life, than to call 
it ‘‘a certain splendor and light, which destroys all the stains of 
sin in our souls and renders them more beautiful and resplend- 
ent.’ In view of these facts, it becomes apparent why each of the 
great events in Christ’s work of redeeming and sanctifying man- 
kind should be celebrated by the Church as a feast of light. 

But to return more specifically to the feast of the Purification. 
The Church in her liturgy of this day joyfully joins Simeon in 
acclaiming Christ as the “‘light unto the revelation® of the Gen- 
tiles.’ Solemnly she blesses candles and prays that to the exterior 
light of these candles may correspond the interior light in our 
souls (‘‘light of Thy Spirit,’’ “‘grace of the Holy Spirit’’).* In 
solemn procession the faithful (should) carry their lighted tapers, 
to signify that they intend to bear within themselves the Christ-life 
throughout the journey of their earthly existence. They pro- 
claim to the world that Christ is their light and life,“ that they 
are and will remain true Christophoroi—cChrist-bearers. This an- 
cient procession is a beautiful cultual fulfillment of the command 
of Christ: ‘‘So let your light shine before men. ... (For) you are 
the light of the world. . . . Neither do men light a candle and 
put it under a bushel, but upon a candlestick, that it may shine to 
all’’ (Matt. 5, 14-16). 

But worship must not be separated from daily existence. 
Worship must be the inspiration for and the transfiguration of our 
everyday life. And the liturgy of Candlemas day in particular is 


1Pars II, Cap. Il, quaest. 38. Cf. also the inspiring chapter entitled ‘‘Light 
as the Symbol of Grace’’ in Scheeben’s Herrlichkeiten der goettlichen Gnade, in 
which he explains the Fathers’ constant use of this symbolism. - 


*Revelation here certainly means enlightenment, or salvation; cf. the paral- 
lel passages in Isaias: 42, 6; 46, 12; 49, 6. 

*The prayers also speak of the fire of charity. Love is inseparable from 
light and life. 

‘Effective expression is given to this Christian conviction, that Christ is 
mankind's light and life, by an ancient and frequently used acrostic, formed of 
the two words, phos (light) and dsoe (life). Cf. the symbol at the end of 
this article. 
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LIGHT AND LIFE 


singularly adapted to furnishing us with exalted motives of action. 
It teaches us that in order to be true to our being as children of 
light, we must let our light shine forth—in our actions—that it 
may be seen by all. This obligation has special weight in our own 
day. The world has rejected God, “the father of lights’’; the 
world has denied Christ, ‘‘the light of the world.’’ And the result 
has been darkness and misery, not only spiritual but also material. 
The physical ills that beset mankind today are the direct conse- 
quence of the Christ-less and selfish philosophy of individualism. 
The light of divine and fraternal charity must set things aright 
again. We have the light. We may not shirk our duty and hide it 
under a bushel. We must let it ‘‘shine to all that are in the house.” 
Let us ‘‘walk in light . . . and have fellowship one with another”’ 
(1, John 1, 6). 
GODFREY DIEKMANN, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 
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THE BREVIARY FOR THE LAITY 


OME time ago I contributed to ORATE FRATRES an 
article in which I attempted to offer what I think fs 
the only real solution of the motion picture problem. 
I pointed out that the Church in her liturgy is always 
the true Legion of Decency. For the word decency 
has a wider meaning. Etymologically it signifies (positively) that 
which is becoming, as in the phrases: ‘‘Te decet hymnus, Deus, in 
Sion—A hymn, O God, becometh Thee in Sion” (Ps. 64, 1), 
and ‘‘Rectos decet collaudatio—Praise becometh the upright’’ (Ps. 
32, 1). It was by means of her liturgy that the ancient Church 
found the solution of the theatre problem of that age. 

However, as my article stated plainly, I mean the liturgy ob- 
jectively and not our present rendering of it. I said explicitly that 
we need to be reeducated to liturgical life. And while I recognize 
that the process will take some time, I am also aware that it is well 
under way. Many people are now well acquainted with the missal 
and some are reaching for the breviary. 

Of course I am not thinking only of a solution of the picture 
problem. I mention it because my former article to some extent 
has suggested the present one. The motion picture problem is a 
symptom of a more deep-seated ailment. Therefore I said: ‘“The 
reformation must be wrought within ourselves, by the right forma- 
tion of Christian character and judgment, by inward conviction 
as to the meaning of life and the right ways of life.’’ More recently 
I have been engaged in giving a school course in the subject of “‘Lit- 
urgy and Character Formation’”’ and have become well aware of the 
initial difficulty due to the general lack of familiarity with the lit- 
urgy. How can one appreciate its values in character formation 
with only a slight experience of what the liturgy is? The situation 
is of course more favorable now than it was not many years ago. 
One can point to the missal and to parts of the ritual. And thus 
one realizes that the breviary also ought to be available. We should 
be able to utilize the entire system of the liturgy in the formation 
of Christian character and for the solution of our social problems. 

When ORATE FRATRES was in its very first year, some at- 
tempt was made to deal with the subject of the breviary, ard it 
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has been presented now and again in subsequent volumes. But it 
seemed somewhat premature to insist strongly on this topic and 
more advisable to dwell on subjects related to the missal. Now, 
however, the time is probably ripe for something of a campaign 
to promote the use of the breviary by the laity. 


We have known all along that this time would come some 
day. But the laity must first become familiar with the missal. Once 
that is known, the breviary must follow inevitably, for the two 
are intimately related and the one calls for the other. | remember 
a conversation which I had with a friend just about ten years ago. 
He thought the liturgical movement was pretty much an idle 
dream, and told me that this notion about having the laity use the 
missal was an impossible one. He declared that they simply were 
not able. I replied that he hardly knew half the plan, and that once 
the laity were accustomed to the missal they would take up the 
breviary. That was altogether too much for him, and he exclaimed, 
“Absurd, altogether absurd; the missal perhaps, but the breviary 
never.’’ Then I told him that he had granted enough for the pres- 
ent and that we would consider the breviary question later on. 


The Hour prayers of the breviary are an extension of the 
great central prayer of the entire liturgy, the holy sacrifice of the 
Mass. They encircle the Mass and carry its radiance throughout all 
the day and night and throughout the week and the year. Once 
captured by the liturgy of the Mass, there is no logical stopping 
place. Prayer ceases not. The liturgy is a system, a cosmos. One 
cannot confine oneself to a part of it. And therefore the liturgical 
movement proceeds naturally from the missal to the breviary. The 
more advanced of the laity have alrcady made this step. Some of 
them have told of it in letters and in articles in ORATE FRATRES. 


We may be assured of this same by observing the more ad- 
vanced phases of the liturgical movement in Europe. The laity are 
using the breviary. There are complete translations of it in severai 
of the modern languages, such as French, German and Italian. 
There are books of instruction for the laity regarding the divine 
office. One booklet in French, called The Breviary in the Hands of 
the Laity, is at present being translated into English. 
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Two questions ought perhaps to be anticipated here. Do you 
mean private or public use of the breviary by the laity? And do 
you mean in Latin or in English? For reply in both cases one mav 
refer to the use of the missal. We mean private use first, and public 
use when and in what way that may be possible. Many people are 
using the missal privately in churches where pastors have not ye: 
been able to introduce the recited or dialogue Mass or congregatio- 
nal chant. And as for the language, we mean English first in most 
cases, although we think that some use of Latin will come later, 
for people are drawn to the official language of the Church. Ex- 
perience seems to show that once people know the missal in Eng- 
lish, they show some desire to undertake the Latin also. 


In my former article I said: ‘““We must regain the spirit of 
the Magnificat.’’ That included in my mind the thought of an or- 
ganization in England called the Society of the Magnificat, founded 
in 1927 for the promotion among the laity of the recital of the 
divine office. It is composed of lay-folk who pledge themselves to 
recite daily in Latin one of the canonical Hours, the day’s office 
being thus provided for by a chapter of eight members. Sunday by 
Sunday every member automatically transfers to the next Hour of 
the cycle, thus reciting in turn, over a period of eight weeks, every 
part of the divine office. The rule, besides insisting on the Latin, 
has in view first private recitation of the Hours, but, as might be 
expected, the movement tends toward choral recitation on certain 
occasions. Thus the program of the first Liturgical Week in Eng- 
land, recently held in Birmingham (October 28-31, 1935), in- 
cluded a public recitation of the divine office by the Society of the 
Magnificat. It should also be stated that the society admits to mem- 
bership only persons who have persevered in the recitation of their 
part of the office for three years, and that it admits .as associate 
members persons who, while not wishing to incur the responsibili- 
ties of full chapter membership, will yet undertake the daily recita- 
tion in Latin of some part of the divine office, e.g., Compline. The 
society publishes a quarterly called the Magnificat. 


In the United States, we have as yet no means of knowing 
how many persons have taken up the Hour prayers privately and 
on their own initiative. They are probably a fair number, and we 
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THE BREVIARY FOR THE LAITY 


believe there are many more readily disposed who might be organ- 
ized into chapters of a society like that of the Magnificat, especially 
if recitation might be in English. I shall consider this latter point 
in a later paragraph. As for groups already organized in this coun- 
try, we know definitely of two, the society in Brooklyn called the 
Approved Workmen, and in New York the Campion Propaganda 
Committee, connected with the Catholic Worker. 

The Approved Workmen is a fraternity organized for the in- 
struction of its members in Christian doctrine, Church history, 
sacred Scripture and liturgy. The membership is divided into senior 
and junior branches. The senior branch is subdivided into higher 
and lower grades. Members of the higher grade recite a portion of 
the divine office daily in private, and parts of it occasionally in 
choir, either in English or partly in English and partly in Latin. 
This society has also established an oblatehood for persons living 
at a distance who wish to be associated in its work by the private 
recitation of part of the Hour prayers. 

The Campion Propaganda Committee has its headquarters 
in New York City and is establishing branches or chapters through- 
out the entire country. The membership is composed of Cath- 
olic young men and women deeply interested in the reconstruc- 
tion of a genuinely Christian social order. Their program at 
present includes study of the liturgy and of social subjects, the 
dissemination of the social doctrines of the Church, and the spir- 
itual and corporal works of mercy. Members are pledged to the 
daily recitation in private or in common (at their Students’ Hostel ) 
of Prime and Compline, and on Sundays and greater feast-days 
there is public recitation in Latin of Lauds, Terce and Vespers, as 
well as participation in a recited or chanted Mass. 

These two examples are sufficient proof of the possibility of 
lay participation in the divine office. Reference should also be made 
to parishes where the chant of Vespezs or Compline has either been 
maintained or resumed or instituted. Therefore we may go on to 
the practical question of how to secure the text of the Hour prayers 
for lay use. There is no complete text in English and Latin brevia- 
ries are too expensive for use by large numbers of the laity who arz 
not expected to recite the entire office daily. There is indeed the 
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Bute edition in English, but besides being costly it antedates the 
breviary revision of Pius X and hence can serve only as a reference 
book or for strictly private use. 


Therefore we may point out first of all the pamphlet editions 
of Prime and Compline published by the Liturgical Press and con- 
taining the entire text of these two Hours in both English and 
Latin. These pamphlets sell at fifteen cents a copy and afford the 
first and easiest step for beginners as liturgical morning and eve- 
ning prayers. In the next place mention should be made of the tiny 
pamphlet, published by the editors of the Leaflet Missal, called 
Three Little Hours. This is not the actual text of the breviary, but 
a simplified form of the prayers for Terce, Sext and None intended 
for use by children of grade-school age. Yet older persons will do 
well to study it. And finally there is the edition of the Day Hours 
published by Burns Oates and Washbourne containing in both 
Latin and English all the divine office except Matins. Matins is of 
course the longest of the Hours, but, while an English translation 
of it has been projected, it is not yet published. And meanwhile 
why not use what we have in this edition of the Day Hours which 
sells at a price about equal to that of a missal for the laity. The So- 
ciety of the Magnificat uses the complete Latin breviary, but their 
membership is thereby limited and thus far has not yet reached 
the number of two hundred. The Approved Workmen fraternity, 
since it does not attempt the entire office, obtains its text in various 
ways, some members using the Bute edition and others the Day 
Hours and still others the Latin breviary, while for common use 
they have put together from various sources the Office of a Con- 
fessor. The Campion organization uses the Liturgical Press pam- 
phlets for Prime and Compline and have mimeographed other 
portions for use in common. F 


To sum up: 1) Lay-folk may be urged to recite Prime and 
Compline privately, and to examine the children’s pamphlet, Three 
Little Hours. 2) Bands or chapters of seven members each may be 
organized, each member of a band pledged to recite daily one of 
the seven Day Hours in turn, so that the entire band will recite 
the seven Hours daily and each member will cover the seven Hours 
in seven weeks. 3) On certain occasions a band or several bands 
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may recite or chant portions of the office in common and under due 
direction. 4) In time pastors will be able to arrange for the con- 
gregational recitation or chant of portions of the office, this in ad- 
dition to what is already boing done. As to the question of lan- 
guage, in private recitation of the Hour prayers persons who have 
knowledge of both languages may be left to choose for themselves, 
and will probably use both languages now and again, while those 
who do not know Latin may use the English, and should be en- 
couraged to take up the Latin gradually as they may be able. Ir 
does not seem fair to exclude from the wealth of the Hour prayers 
those who do not know Latin, nor does it seem sensible not to usz 
the text that stands ready in the edition of the Day Hours. The 
evidence furnished by the parallel case of the missal seems to be 
conclusive. Book dealers can supply statistics. The very large sale 
of the missal in recent years would never have been possible if the 
text were only in Latin, and a vast number of people would not 
have the joy that is now theirs. In regard to choir recitation or 
chant of the office by lay-folk, this may be in Latin or in English 
or partly in the one and the other according to circumstances and 
to the decision of church authorities which must be sought in each 
particular case, with the understanding that a strictly liturgical 
service must be in Latin. 

Our present period is one of profound revolution, a reaction 
from the extreme liberalism and individualism that developed 
throughout past centuries. Is it possible that Catholics will be 
blind to the need of our days in face of the rise of the totalitarian 
state? To safeguard mankind against the extreme to which the so- 
cial order is now swinging, and to maintain the right balance for 
all times, divine Providence is renewing throughout the world the 
consciousness of what is at once true liberty and true law in 
Christ. It is imperative that we be strong in the oneness of the 
mind of the Church, the mystic Christ, and therefore united in 
the Church’s prayer; that we be formed in the character of Christ, 
and therefore that the same may be true of us as of the first Chris- 
tians: ‘“They were persevering in the doctrine of the Apostles, and 
in the communication of the breaking of bread, and in prayers.”’ 

WILLIAM BUSCH 

The St. Paul Seminary 
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THE DECREE OF PIUS X ON FREQUENT 
COMMUNION 


HE past month marked the thirtieth anniversary of 
the most important decree ever issued on frequent 
and daily Communion, that of December 20, 1905, 
Sacra Tridentina Synodus (Acta S.S. 38, 400-406). 

To commemorate this event, an article in the preced- 

ing issue of ORATE FRATRES summed up the history of frequent 

Communion and pointed out the various circumstances which led 

up to a whole series of papal pronouncements, under Pius X, for 
the purpose of promoting daily and frequent Communion among 

the faithful. All this is touched upon in the first part of the above- 
mentioned decree. We are now ready to examine the contents of 
the concluding and more important part of the same. 


When Pius X ascended the throne of Peter, a great deal of 
controversy was being waged over the dispositions necessary for 
the frequent reception of the holy Eucharist. Jansenism had drawn 
many Catholics into thinking that the dignity of the Sacrament 
was so great that one should approach but rarely, and then only 
after long and careful preparation. This plague of Jansenism had 
not entirely disappeared during the first years of the pontificate of 
Pius X, and “even some theologians of good standing were of the 
opinion that the faithful should be permitted to receive holy Com- 
munion, daily or frequently, in rare cases only and under many 
special conditions.’’ Other writers, the decree continues, took an 
attitude more in accord with the tradition of the Church and the 
teaching of the Fathers, saying that “there was no precept of the 
Church which prescribed more perfect dispositions in the case of 
daily than of weekly or monthly Communion; while the good 
effects of daily Communion would be far more abundant than 
those of Communion received weekly or monthly.” 


Such a difference of opinion, in the days of Pius X, caused 
much bitterness of feeling and brought about much confusion and 
doubt ‘‘in the minds of confessors and the consciences of the faith- 
ful, with no small detriment to Christian piety and devotion.” 
The decree goes on to say that the Holy Father was therefore asked 
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FREQUENT COMMUNION 


to settle the controversy by his supreme authority. This he did 
through the Sacred Congregation of the Council, which, on De- 
cember 16, 1905, subjected the entire question to a very careful 
investigation. After examining the reasons brought forward by 
both sides, they drafted this decree with its set of nine declarations, 
submitted them to Pius X, who thereupon ratified and confirmed 
the entire decree on December 17, 1905, and ordered it to be ob- 
served, anything to the contrary notwithstanding. He also com- 
manded it to be sent “‘to all local ordinaries and regular prelates, 
to be communicated by them to their respective seminaries, parishes, 
religious institutions and priests; and that in their reports con- 
cerning the state of their respective dioceses or institutes they should 
inform the Holy See concerning the execution of the matters therein 
determined.’’ The decree was then published on December 20, 
1905. 


The nine declarations given at the end of the decree are so 
simple and clear and yet so exceedingly important even in our own 
day that it seems best to give them here in full.’ 


1. DISPOSITIONS NECESSARY. ‘‘Frequent and daily Com- 
munion, as something most earnestly desired by Christ our Lord 
and by the Catholic Church, should be possible to all the faith- 
ful, of whatever rank or condition of life they may be; so that no 
one who is in the state of grace and who devoutly approaches the 
holy Table with a right intention may be hindered therefrom.” 


2. A RIGHT INTENTION. “‘A right intention consists in this, 
that we approach the holy Table, not out of mere habit, or vanity, 
or because of human respect, but in order to please God, to be more 
closely united with Him in charity, and to seek in this divine rem- 
edy a cure for our weaknesses and defects.”’ 


3. FREEDOM FROM SIN. “Although it is most proper that 
those who communicate frequently and daily should be free from 
venial sins, especially when these have been committed with full 
deliberation, and free also from attachment to venial sin, still it 
is sufficient that they be free from all mortal sins and have the 


1An attempt has been made to improve somewhat upon the usual English 
translation of this part of the decree by close comparison with the original. 
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sincere intention of never sinning again; for, with this firm pur- 
pose of mind, daily communicants cannot but free themselves grad- 
ually even from venial sins and all attachment to them.” 

4. PREPARATION AND THANKSGIVING. “Although the sacra- 
ments of the New Law produce their effect ex opere operato, by 
their own efficacy, yet the better the dispositions of the recipient, 
the greater will be the effects produced. Therefore, holy Commun- 
ion should be preceded by a careful preparation and followed by 
suitable acts of thanksgiving according to each one’s ability, duties, 
and circumstances.” 

5. ADVICE OF CONFESSOR. “In order that the practice of 
frequent and daily Communion may be carried out with greater 
prudence and bring about more abundant merit, the advice of one’s 
confessor should be sought and followed. Confessors should, how- 
ever, take care not to discourage or forbid anyone from frequent 
and daily Communion who is in the state of grace and approaches 
with a right intention.”’ 

6. ON EXHORTING THE FAITHFUL. ‘“‘Since it is clear that 
by frequent and daily reception of the holy Eucharist union with 
Christ is increased, spiritual life is more abundantly nourished, the 
soul is more richly endowed with virtues, and a surer pledge of 
eternal happiness is bestowed upon the recipient, therefore should 
pastors, confessors, and preachers, in accordance with the approved 
teaching of the Roman Catechism (Part II, ch. 4, no. 60), fre- 
quently and zealously exhort the faithful to this pious and salu- 
tary practice.” 

7. RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES AND SEMINARIES. “Frequent 
and daily Communion is to be encouraged and promoted especially 
in all religious orders and congregations; for these latter, however, 
the decree Quemadmodum, issued on December 17, 1890, by the 
Sacred Congregation of Bishops and Regulars, still remains in force. 
The practice of frequent and daily Communion should likewise be 
especially promoted in clerical seminaries where young men are 
preparing themselves for the service of the altar; similarly in every 
other kind of Catholic institution.” 

8. PERSONAL FREEDOM. “‘In the case of religious communi- 
ties, whether of simple or solemn vows, in whose rules or consti- 
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FREQUENT COMMUNION 


tutions, or books of customs, the reception of holy Communion is 
assigned to or commanded even for certain fixed days, such regula- 
tions are to be regarded merely as directive, not preceptive. In such 
cases also, the appointed number of Communions is to be regard- 
ed as setting only a minimum standard of religious piety and not 
prohibiting a more frequent reception of holy Communion. There- 
fore, more frequent and even daily Communion must be freely 
permitted to all under the conditions laid down in this decree. . . .”” 


9. No MorE CONTROVERSY. ‘“‘Finally, after the publication 
of this decree, all ecclesiastical writers must cease from any further 
contentious disputes concerning the dispositions necessary for fre- 
quent and daily Communion.” 


Further comment is hardly necessary. We need only ponder 
deeply upon the practical wisdom of this decree which still con- 
tains untold value for Catholic practice in our own day and age. 
We should of course bear in mind that two years previous, on No- 
vember 22, 1903, Pius X had issued his Motu proprio which in- 
augurated the present liturgical movement for ‘“‘active participa- 
tion in the most holy mysteries and in the public and solemn prayer 
of the Church.’’ We should also remember what the nature of the 
holy Sacrifice tells us—that we participate most intimately by re- 
ceiving holy Communion during Mass itself. We shall then not 
run the danger, slight though it be, of unwittingly interpreting the 
wishes of Pius X in the sense that he meant to imply a separation 
of Sacrifice and Communion by his special emphasis on the latter. 
His program was rather to realize once more the early Christian 
tradition, pointed out clearly by the Council of Trent, that ‘‘at 
every Mass the faithful who are present should communicate, not 
only spiritually, by way of internal affection, but sacramentally, 
by the actual reception of the Eucharist.’’ That this was the mind 
of Pius X is clear from the fact that he begins his famous decree 
by quoting these very words of the Council of Trent, to which he 
adds then the reasons for frequent and daily Communion. But 
not only was the practice of frequent and daily Communion to be 
realized. The Holy Father also looked forward to a reflourishing 
of the true Christian spirit as an immediate result of such practice. 
Hence, in the sixth declaration, particular stress is laid on the social 
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and personal fruits of holy Communion, so often overlooked by 
the faithful or unknown to them, whereby “‘union with Christ is 
increased, spiritual life is more abundantly nourished, the soul is 
more richly endowed with virtues, and a surer pledge of eternal 
happiness is bestowed upon the recipient.” 

Thus, with a few simple but highly authoritative statements, 
the saintly Pontiff restored the great Sacrament of the Altar to the 
true place of dignity it should have in the life of a Catholic. After 
thirty years there is still the original freshness and inspiration ia 
his words. There is also in them much that awaits a more perfect 
fulfillment. They truly stand out as a bright mirror in which is 
reflected the eventual victory of the Church over the enemies of our 
Eucharistic Lord. They are a marvelous instance of the final crys- 
tallization of nineteen centuries of Catholic tradition and teach- 
ing into a beautiful gem of genuine Catholic practice, resplendent 
with the light of grace and emanating rays of divine love for the 
purpose of ‘‘reestablishing all things in Christ!’ 

ROGER SCHOENBECHLER, O.S.B. 

St. John’s Abbey 





From the dawn of human history man has sought 
to enter society with his fellows for the preservation 
and improvement of his life. Each child receives life from 
society and enters with its first breath the society of the 
family. Natural life is soctal and spiritual life also takes 
on a social form. The Church herself is a society and 
gathers together her children in association with one an- 
other. The Mass ts a public and social act, the Holy 
Eucharist a common table where Life is given as food 
to members of Christ’s society. Catholic Action follows 
the same direction and takes on a social form. Realizing 
this, those who take part in Catholic Action will be gen- 
erous with the riches of Catholic life at their disposal. 
They will not stifle it in narrow asceticism, but will 
cherish and direct the impulse of life seeking to spread 
itself beyond the confines of their own souls.—EDWARD 
QUINN, Blackfriars, Vol. XVI, No. 187, p. 763. 
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THE TEACHING VALUE OF THE MASS 


N view of the recent decree of the Sacred Congregation 
“On the Better Care and Promotion of Catecheticai 
Education,”’ it is hoped that the present paper will 
be found as timely as it was received graciously’ in 
its embryonic stage some months ago (Ecclesiastical 
Review, October, 1934). The proposed method, which consists in 
using the Mass as a background for imparting religious instruction, 
is not novel, as was first believed. Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B., 
in his excellent volume entitled Catholic Liturgy (Benziger Broth- 
ers, 1924), has a chapter on the “‘Liturgical Catechism’ in which 
he shows the pedagogical value of the liturgy as a whole. Dom 
Antonio Coelho, O.S.B., moreover, in his Cours de Liturgie Ro- 
maine proposes a plan whereby the entire sciences of dogmatic and 
moral theology may be taught from the viewpoint of the liturgy. 
From this it would seem that what ar first appeared original is but 
a particular application of an idea already widely advocated. 
There are many advantages in using the Mass as a background 
for religious instruction. First of all it is comformable to the funda- 
mental principle of learning, namely, that the mind moves from 
the known to the unknown, from the visible and tangible to the 
invisible and intangible. Though perhaps the majority of our peo- 
ple are not thoroughly acquainted with the liturgy as a whole, 
they are familiar with the Mass. So much so in fact that they may 
well be termed a ‘‘Mass-hearing people.’’ They attend Mass every 
Sunday—some even daily—and they are familiar with its theology, 
with many of its Latin expressions and with all its liturgical ges- 
tures. Hence when the religious instructor starts from the Mass, he 
is not setting out from some vague, unfamiliar quarter. This meth- 
od of instruction would likewise bring the lay people to a coordi- 
nated rather than a disjointed knowledge of their religion. It would 
give them a “‘peg’’ on which to hang the various doctrines, it would 
enable them to see the various doctrines of the Church “‘in action,” 








In the ‘Teaching Value of the Mass’ Rev. Timothy J. Champoux offers 
a stimulating basis for religious instruction in college classes, or in lecture or ser- 
mon series. We would welcome a longer and more richly illustrated article from 
Fr. Champoux.” R. J. M., in The Survey of Current Catholic Literature, 
October, 1934. 
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and finally it would bring them to 2 more intelligent and devout 
assistance at the holy Sacrifice itself. 

The contention of the present paper is not that all the truths 
of the faith can be imparted through the Mass. However, the 
amount of dogmatic and moral theology, of Church history, Scrip- 
ture and even sociology that is either directly or indirectly inter- 
woven in the fabric of the Mass borders on the incredible. 


Taking then the liturgical structure of the Mass as the termi- 
nus a quo, we find first of all a resumé of all the great doctrines of 
our faith in the Nicene Creed. The sublime theology of sacrifice, 
too, is brought out very clearly in the various prayers of the Mass. 
Expressions of adoration, thanksgiving, reparation and petition 
are frequent. The Gloria and the Sanctus are prayers of adoration: 
the preface is a majestic hymn of thanksgiving; reparation is the 
theme of the Suscipe sancte Pater and the symbolism of the Agnus 
Det; petition, the keynote of the collect and numerous other pray- 
ers of the Mass. The doctrine of the Redemption is profoundly yet 
simply taught in the Agnus Det. The Redemption is likewise re- 
ferred to in the prayers surrounding the Consecration and vividly 
brought before the eyes of the faithful in the liturgical gestures and 
ornaments. No motion is more frequent in the Mass than the sign 
of the cross, nor is any symbol more frequently seen on the altar 
and the vestments than the cross and the crucifix. The doctrine of 
the Communion of Saints also has its place in the Mass. In the 
Commemoration of the Living we cali to mind the members of the 
Church Militant; in the Memento for the Dead we intercede for 
the Church Suffering, and in the Communicantes we honor the 
Church Triumphant. Even the notion of sin may be explained 
through the medium of Mass-prayers. In various places in the Mass 
we pray for peace. And what is fundamental, individual peace but 
the antithesis, or the absence of sin? Peace is opposed to warfare; 
sin is but warfare waged against God. the rebellion of the creature 
against his Creator, a type of warfare expressed in Lucifer’s ““Non 
serviam.”’ 

Threads of eschatology are likewise to be found running 
through the fabric of the Mass. At various times we are brought 
face to face with thoughts of the judgment, heaven, purgatory 
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TEACHING VALUE OF MASS 


and hell. In the creed we read: “‘And He shall come again with 
glory to judge the living and the dead’’; in the Nobis quoque we 
ask to share the heavenly company of the saints; in the Commemo- 
ration of the Dead we profess our faith in purgatory; and in the 
Hance igitur we ask to be delivered from the eternal pains of hell 
(‘‘atque ab aeterna damnatione nos eripi’’). No gesture could be 
more simple than the mixing of the water with the wine, yet, how 
effectively it lends itself to an explanation of the Incarnation! The 
wine represents the divinity of Christ, the water represents His 
humanity, the mixing of the two symbolizes the union of the di- 
vine and human natures in the Incarnation. The prayer accompany- 
ing this ceremony speaks of an additicnal symbolism, our partici- 
pation in the divinity of Christ through sanctifying grace. Certain- 
ly many other doctrines might be unravelled from the liturgical 
tapestry of the Mass, but these few examples, culled almost at ran- 
dom, suffice to show the doctrinal value of the Mass from a peda- 
gogical point of view. 

The Mass is an equally valuable instrument in Scriptural in- 
struction. The very notion of the Mass, the notion of sacrifice, 
brings us back to the various sacrifices of the Old Law in general 
and to the sacrifice of Melchisedech in particular. In the Supra quae 
propitio reference is made to the sacrifices of Abel, Abraham and 
Melchisedech. The various gospels throughout the year give us a 
complete picture of the life of Christ. To bear this out one needs 
but consult the outline of gospels and their content drawn up by 
Dom Lefebvre (op. cit., p. 136 f.) 

















MONTH LITURGICAL FEAST | SUBJECT TREATED 
December 2nd, 3rd and 4th Sundays] St. John announces the coming of 
of Advent Christ 
Wednesday of ember days Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin 
Friday of ember days The Visitation 
Vigil of Christmas The annunciation to St. Joseph 
Christmas The birth of Christ 
January Circumcision Jesus is circumcised 
Holy Name of Jesus Jesus receives His name 
Epiphany The adoration of the Magi 
Sunday within the Octave | The flight into Egypt 
Octave of Epiphany Baptism of Jesus by St. John 
2nd Sunday after Epiphany | Miracle at marriage feast of Cana 
March Ist Sunday of Lent Jesus fasts forty days in the desert 
Gospels of Lent The public life of Jesus 
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April Palm Sunday Jesus enters triumphantly into Je- 
rusalem 
Holy Thursday Christ washes the feet of the twelve 
apostles at the Last Supper 
Good Friday The passion and death of Jesus 
Holy Saturday The holy women come to the tomb 
Easter Sunday The resurrection of Jesus 
Low Sunday Apparition of Jesus to St. Thomas 
May Ascension Jesus ascends into heaven 
June Pentecost The Holy Ghost comes down upon 
the apostles (Gospel narrates 
to promise of Holy Ghost) 
24th Sunday after Pentecost | Second coming of Jesus, as judge 
November (the last of the Church 
year) 











An explanation of the Agnus Dei alone would impart a 
wealth of Scriptural knowledge. It carries us back to the captivity 
of the Israelites, when the chosen people were spared from the angel 
of death by the blood of the lamb. It recalls the feast of the Pasch, 
the feast on which the true Lamb was offered for the first time. 
The symbolism of the lamb of God enters into the rites of the 
ancient Jewish temple. It is seen among the prophecies of Isaias, 
where it is foretold that the Christ will go to His death as a sheep 
to the slaughter. It brings back tha: little scene enacted on the 
shores of the Jordan when John pointed out Christ to his disciples 
with the words, “‘Behold the Lamb of God.”’ Finally it reaches into 
the Apocalypse of John the Evangelist, recalling the beautiful 
vision wherein Christ is seen as the lamb who alone could open 
the seven seals of the book of life. These and many other Scrip- 
tural lessons are to be found in the Mass. 

From its very nature it could hardly be expected that the 
Mass would lend itself readily to the inculcation of moral lessons. 
Nevertheless a few moral lessons may be very forcefully taught 
through the Mass. The virtue of purity, for instance, always a 
delicate subject to handle in the pulpit, can be effectively and re- 
finedly treated in its intimate relation to the Mass. Once the preach- 
er has convinced his listeners of their intimate and necessary part in 
the holy Sacrifice, once he has shown them their “‘holy priesthood 
to offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God by Christ Jesus’’ 
(Peter 2, 5), the necessity of purity in mind and body can be very 
easily driven home. Since the faithful share the priesthood, they 
should likewise possess those virtues which the Church deems so 
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TEACHING VALUE OF MASS 


essential to her minister. If there is any virtue, besides the funda- 
mental virtue of charity, which the Church demands of her min- 
isters when they come to stand before the altar it is that of purity. 
Before she will even ordain a man to the holy priesthood she de- 
mands of him a vow of absolute chastity. When the priest enters 
the sacristy to vest for Mass, she bids him go wash his hands and 


recite the prayer: 


Give virtue, O Lord, unto my hands, that every stain may be 
wiped away: so that I may be enabled to serve Thee without defile- 
ment of mind or body. 


Before he enters the sanctuary, he must be clothed in a garment of 
white which covers him from head to foot, significant of the cloak 
of immaculate purity which he must possess as he ascends the altar 
steps. While donning the alb, the priest recites the following words, 
which once again insist on the necessity of sacerdotal chastity: 
Cleanse me, O Lord, and purify my heart: that being made 
white in the blood of the Lamb, I may have the fruition of ever- 
lasting joys. 
When the alb has been put on, its folds are caught up with a cinc- 
ture to which the symbolism of purity is similarly attached. This 
is evident from the accompanying prayer: 


Gird me about, O Lord, with the girdle of purity and extin- 
guish in my loins the desire of lust: so that the virtue of continence 
and chastity may ever abide within me. 


Once the priest has begun to move through the sacred text of the 
Mass the Church bids him halt a moment before the recitation of 
the holy Gospel she bids him beg a special cleanliness for his lips 
and his heart. Again, before the priest enters the sacred action of 
the Canon, he is reminded of the sublime chastity which he must 
possess who would offer the body and blood of the divine Victim. 
Into the framework of the offertory the Church has inserted the 
“‘Lavabo—I will wash my hands among the innocent.” Finally, 
if the priest be subjected to special temptations against this virtue, 
the necessity of which is so frequently inculcated in the liturgy, 
there is placed at his command a prayer, “‘Ad postulandam con- 
tinenttam’’: 
Burn, O Lord, our reins and our hearts with the fire of the 


Holy Ghost, that we may serve Thee with a chaste body and please 
Thee with a pure heart. Through our Lord... 


Since the laity of the Church are in a certain restricted sense 
“priests,"’ since they are, as St. Peter says, a “‘holy priesthood,” 
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since they enjoy an intimate and necessary part in offering the Mass, 
it is evident that they too, like the ordained priest, must possess 
purity of mind, purity of heart, purity of body. For “who wiil 
ascend into the mountain of the Lord or who will stand in the hol; 
place? The innocent in hands and the clean of heart’’ (Ps. 23, 3 f.). 


(To be concluded) 
TIMOTHY J. CHAMPOUX 
Springfield, Mass. 


———————— SE ee: 

The quality of the religious life of any people is 
always faithfully reflected in its political, soctal and eco- 
nomic institutions and customs. This ts quite natural. 
For the religious life of a people is the foundation of all 
the political, social and economic structure. Where reli- 
gion has a communal character, the same character will 
appear in political, soctal and economic life. 

Accordingly we find in history that the coming of 
the Christian religion brought about a political, social 
and economic revolution. New life was infused every- 
where and the face of the earth was renewed. The early 
Christians were profoundly conscious of these funda- 
mental truths: 1) that to the ENTIRE Christ belong 
also the Christians; that every Christian by virtue of the 
new supernatural life of grace is a part of Christ, another 
Christ; and 2) that the INCORPORATION of man 
in the entire Christ (the divine Head and His mystical 
body, the Church) takes place in Christian baptism. 
Hence the religious life and divine worship of. Chris- 
tians was understood not as the PRIVATE concern 
of individuals but as the CORPORATE life and opera- 
tions of the entire Christ. ““With one accord (they) 
lifted up their voice to God’ (Acts 4, 24), and “‘one 
in spirit—with one mouth’’ they glorified the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ (Rom. 15, 6).—REV. 
M. B. HELLRIEGEL and REV. A. A. JASPER, The True 
Basis of Christian Solidarity, pp. 18-19. 
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NOTES ON THE GOOD FRIDAY LITURGY’ 


nature’s forces and the canvas of primitive creation, 
produces wonders of natural beauty. A lover of na- 
ture stands looking down into the depths of the 
[_ _ Grand Canyon and marvels at the masterpiece 
wrought by the passing of centuries. The student of nature goes 
further and delves into the multiplicity of causes which effected 
this wonder of beauty and he appreciates it the more, the better 
he understands the natural forces which brought it about. Many 
elements entered into the process by which, under the guiding 
hand of God, the Grand Canyon was carved out. But the combina- 
tion of forces exerted by the onrushing years produced a scene of 
grandeur and beauty such as no human power could create. Time, 
likewise, has brought forth a masterpiece in the externals of the 
sacred liturgy. Elements of primitive custom, Jewish and pagan 
practices, Oriental and Occidental habits, all under the influence of 
God’s indwelling Spirit, entered into the process under which 
with the passing of time the public worship of the Church as- 
sumed the outward forms it has today. The essential elements— 
of divine institution—remained the same throughout, but their 
setting of ceremony and song and prayer bears the impress of cen- 
turies and gives evidence of the influence of ancient and medieval 
practices, of Eastern and Roman habits of thought. The more we 
know of these influences the more fully we realize that the resul- 
tant composite is a thing of superhuman beauty rich in spiritual 
meaning. 

This is abundantly true of the ceremonies and prayers of to- 
day's celebration. In it there is preserved for us much of the primi- 
tive Oriental form of divine service which is grand and majestic 
and at times triumphant, and much also of the later European in- 
fluence which gives the more human touch of sorrow and com- 
passion for the suffering Savior. 

This latter characteristic of today’s liturgy is brought out 
by the very appearance of our church today: the altar is bare, but 





*For editorial comment see p. 129. 
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for the crucifix, veiled in violet; the tabernacle stands open, for 
it is empty of its usual sacred content; the candles are on the 
altar but are unlighted; the vestments are black. All of this is the 
symbol of that sorrow which in part occupies the mind of the 
Church today. 

The death of the Son of God—that is the theme of the 
liturgical celebration of this day. The Church wishes to impress 
upon our minds not only this fact but its far-reaching significance. 
The liturgical designation of this day is Parasceve, the day of 
preparaton for the Pasch. Among the Jews, the paschal lamb was 
slain and prepared to be eaten on this evening when the celebration 
of the Pasch began. Throughout all the centuries of the Christian 
era the Church has celebrated this day as the fulfillment of the 
paschal rites of the Old Testament. Christ is the true paschal 
Lamb, slain today for the salvation of mankind. In Rome these 
ceremonies are conducted most solemnly at the Church of the 
Holy Cross, where the large relic of the true cross is preserved. 
We are simply a small part of the Church universal united in 
spirit today on Calvary. We must do our best to spend these sacred 
hours in quiet and deep recollection, our minds and hearts concen- 
trated on the great mystery. 

I 


The first part of the liturgy of today may be designated as 
an instruction service. It preserves the form of the ancient Mass 
of the Catechumens as used, not on Good Friday especially, but 
every day on which the sacred liturgy was celebrated. The sacred 
ministers come to the altar and for a short time lie prostrate in 
silent prayer. Their position is expressive of that spirit of humility 
and that contrite heart which we are to bring with us. We recog- 
nize in it a reference to the prostrate and helpless condition of 
mankind before the Redemption was accomplished, a condition 
which we today should share had not our divine Savior offered 
Himself for us. During the time of the prostration the altar is 
prepared, as was always done in the early days, immediately before 
the beginning of the service. 

Without introit or Kyrie, the iristruction service begins with 
a lesson from the prophecy of Osee. These words were directed to 
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GOOD FRIDAY LITURGY 


the people of Israel held in captivity by the Assyrians. God al- 
lowed them to be afflicted but also promised deliverance: ‘‘He hath 
taken us and He will heal us; He will strike us and He will cure 
us."” The passage makes veiled reference to the resurrection which 
will follow the sufferings and death of Christ: ‘“‘He will revive 
us after two days. On the third day He will raise us up and we 
shall live in His sight.’”” To the catechumens of old this reference 
was most applicable; they were to be revived, given new life, by 
their baptism two days hence. 


The lesson is followed by a tract, as was always the custom 
on ferial days. In this instance it is taken from the Canticle of 
Habacuc. The soul expresses awe and fear at the greatness of God, 
which is manifested on Calvary. For there the holiness of God 
demands and receives full reparation for the sins of men as the 
“Holy One” on the “dark and shadowy mountain’’ (Calvary) 
appears between “‘two living creatures’’ (the two thieves). The 
prayer which follows calls attention to God’s justice which metes 
out punishment to the guilty and rewards the penitent; the Church 
begs that by the triumphant resurrection of Christ we may be the 
objects of divine mercy and be raised up from our old and sinful 
life. 


The second lesson—from the Book of Exodus—gives God's 
directions to the Israelites for the eating of the paschal lamb. The 
celebration of the Pasch was the annual commemoration of the 
deliverance of the Israelites from the servitude of the Egyptians. 
God sent ten plagues upon the land in order to move Pharaoh to 
allow the Israelites to depart. The last of these was to be the death 
of the first-born of all Egyptian families. God through Moses 
directed the Israelites to take the blood of the paschal lamb and 
sprinkle with it the doors of their homes in order that the angel 
of death might pass them by and leave their oldest sons unharmed. 
Then they were to eat the lamb according to the regulations given 
them: they were to stand, holding their staff in hand, ready to 
start on their journey and they were to eat in haste. This custom 
was followed each year thereafter in every Jewish family. The 
purpose of inserting this passage into the Good Friday liturgy is 
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easily understood. As noted above, the Roman Missal designates 
this day as Feria VI in Parasceve—the day of preparation for the 
Pasch—when the paschal Lamb was slain. The Lamb of God 
was slain on this day and His blood made available for our de- 
liverance from the Egypt of sin and death. 


The tract which follows this lesson is taken from Psalm 
139. It is the prayer from the human lips of Christ to His heavenly 
Father, picturing the plottings of His enemies; He triumphs over 
them by His resurrection even though they do Him to death. 


The fulfillment of all that was prophesied in the first two 
lessons is depicted in the Passion according to St. John which is 
now chanted. St. John was an eye-witness to all that he describes. 
The other evangelists wrote the history of the passion (under di- 
vine inspiration of course) only from what others had told them. 
But St. John, the beloved disciple, was with Jesus at the time, in 
the Garden of Gethsemani, the palace of the high-priest, in the 
court of Pilate. He went along on the sad journey to Calvary and 
he was at the foot of the cross when Jesus expired. So his account 
of the passion is reserved for Good Friday. It should be very dear 
to us and make a deep impression upon us when we consider that 
St. John actually saw all that he describes. More than any other 
of the accounts of the passion this one shows us the majesty of 
the Son of God. Standing before Pilate, He is no cringing prisoner, 
but the teacher of mankind whose doctrine is truth itself; He, 
by His own divine affirmation, is the king whose realm extends 
beyond the limits of this earth; His royalty is proclaimed by 
Pilate himself who insists that His coat of arms ‘‘Jesus of Naza- 
reth, king of the Jews’’ be affixed to the throne of the cross. 


Thus the first part of the Good Friday liturgy*comes to a 
close. It tells in prophetic figures and in inspired narrative the 
historical event which signalized this day. It cannot fail to create 
in the devout participant those sentiments and dispositions which 
make his soul receptive for the graces God bestows. As on this 
Good Friday we call to mind the historical facts of our Redemp- 
tion, the Savior Himself accomplishes in each of us individually 
what He, nineteen hundred years ago, merited for all mankind. 
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GOOD FRIDAY LITURGY 
II 


Our modern form of prayers of petition is inclined to be in- 
dividualistic and selfish in its scope and character. One’s own per- 
sonal needs are usually its greatest and sometimes its only concern. 
Our prayer at best is extended to include only those nearest to us 
by ties of blood and friendship. This spirit affects the manner as 
well as the form of our prayers. So often people prefer to segre- 
gate themselves from all others, take a place to themselves in a far- 
away corner of the church and there pour forth their petitions 
to God. All this need not be condemned in toto. But a more catholic 
type of prayer is even more important: prayer in union with our 
fellow-member in the mystical body of Christ in which we have in 
view the needs of all. 

The prayers which make up the second part of the Good 
Friday liturgy are splendid examples of the type of petitions which 
the Church makes in her public and official worship. She is the 
Queen who approaches her divine King in supplication; the new 
Esther, who having the welfare of all her people at heart, stands 
with outstretched arms before the royal throne of God. Not only 
does she pray for all those who are members of the Church, from 
the Supreme Pontiff down to the lowliest member of the laity, but 
for all men, heretics and schismatics, Jews and pagans. Christ the 
King invited all to enter His kingdom; He made no distinction; 
the Redemption was universal; He prayed and died for all alike. 
And so the prayer of the Church must also be all-embracing. 

Here again we have a precious relic of the customs of the 
Church in the early days. When the catechumens had received their 
instructions and been dismissed, long intercessory prayers were 
said in the form of a litany. Those we use today date back to 
about the fifth century. No special reference to the mystery of 
Good Friday is found in them because they formed part of the 
service whenever the liturgy was celebrated. But their appropriate- 
ness on this day is evident. 

The early Christians took over this form of prayer from the 
synagogue of the Jews, where, after the reading of the Scriptures, 
prayers of supplication were said for the needs of the people. The 
form of the prayers as we use them today is the same as that 
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found in the early Christian liturgical books. First the celebrant 
announces the intention of each prayer; then the deacon calls upon 
all to kneel—‘“Flectamus genua’’—and all pray in private for a 
moment; the subdeacon sings “‘Levate—Arise,’’ and then the cele- 
brant chants the official prayer of the Church. The melody to 
which the announcement of the intentions is sung is very solemn 
and impressive; it, in itself, is an invitation to prayer. 


1. The welfare of the Church is our first intention. We ask 
for her the gifts of unity and peace—the same gifts which our 
blessed Lord gave to and implored for His disciples on the night 
before He died: ‘‘Peace I leave with you, My peace I give unto you; 
not as the world giveth do I give unto you’’ (John 14, 27). 
“That they all may be one, as Thou, Father, in Me and I in Thee: 
that they also may be one in Us” (John 17, 27). Our desire is 
only that ‘‘we may give glory to God the Father almighty’’ and 
“‘with steadfast faith persevere in the acknowledgement of His 
name.”’ No petty and selfish petitions here! 


2. We need only recall that it was during the days of the 
barbarian invasions that these prayers were formulated, in order 
to understand the petition for the Supreme Pontiff: “‘that God may 
keep him safe and unharmed for His holy Church, for the ruling 
of the people of God.’’ Pope St. Leo the Great, twice, in quick 
succession, boldly faced the barbarian invaders, first the fierce At- 
tila and then Genseric of the Vandals. He returned safely each time, 
having wrested mercy from the unmerciful. 


3. The third prayer is for all the orders in the Church, 
Bishops first, and then, priests, deacons and subdeacons. The clerics 
of the four minor orders are also remembered in the order of their 
rank: acolytes, exorcists, readers and door-keepers. In the early 
days each of these was still active in his own capacity and therefore 
the object of the Church’s prayer. The confessors mentioned in the 
prayer were the monks, the virgins, nuns; widows also are men- 
tioned—a testimony to the high esteem in which they were held 
in the early Church. The petition again is for no selfish, personal 
benefits, but simply that all may faithfully serve God, each accord- 
ing to the duties of his order. 
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GOOD FRIDAY LITURGY 


4. The prayer for the catechumens is particularly beautiful. 
It evidences the feeling of solicitude the Church cherished for them. 
The faithful longed for the day when the catechumens would be 
admitted to the sacrament of regeneration and become, with them, 
children of God and fellow-members in the body of Christ. 

5. Like her Lord and Master, the Church is tenderly con- 
cerned about all who are in any way afflicted. Hence the fifth 
prayer. Trials come from the wrongs of the world, physical and 
moral, and from these we beg God to cleanse it. The petition that 
the ‘‘prisons may be opened’’ must be properly understood. It 
was not the desire of the Church that condemned criminals should 
be let loose upon the Iand. The Roman “‘carceres’’ referred to were 
the places of detention for the accused merely during the time in 
which they were awaiting trial. So the prayer is to ask God to 
enable them to establish their innocence and thus attain their free- 
dom. The whole prayer is very timely in this our day when so 
much distress and suffering afflicts the world. 

6. Much is made by some writers of the unmerciful treat- 
ment accorded those who were guilty of defection from the Church 
in the Middle Ages. Whatever of truth there may or may not be 
in that charge, the Church officially, in early ages and throughout 
the centuries, looked with compassion on those who had been led 
astray. Like the Savior, she hates sin but loves the sinner. Ac- 
cordingly, she prays in the sixth prayer of today that God may 
bring heretics and schismatics back to the unity of faith and obedi- 
ence. Our prayer may well include those of our friends and rela- 
tives whose ancestors strayed from the one fold of the true Shep- 
herd, and who, as a result—through no fault of their own—are 
today not members of the body of the Church. 

7. ‘Father, forgive them for they know not what they do” 
was the dying prayer of the Son of God. He desired that not even 
those who were responsible for His torments should be excluded 
from a share in His merits. The Church, therefore, true to her 
divine Model, prays also for the Jews. The customary “‘Flecta- 
mus genua’’ is, however, omitted at this prayer. 

8. Finally, the pagans are the recipients of Mother Church's 
loving attention. In the first place were meant the “‘pagani,’”’ coun- 
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try people. For in the rural districts paganism was still quite com- 
mon and many continued to venerate their Lares and Penates, 
the household gods. Possibly too, in the fifth century, the Church 
may have had in mind those barbarian hordes who were overrun- 
ning the Christian southern Europe and northern Africa, and who 
soon were to accomplish the downfa!l of the Empire of the West. 
And how fruitful the Church's prayers were! In the course of a 
few hundred years pagans and barbarians became Christian and 
civilized; they were ‘‘added to the holy Church, to the praise and 
glory of God’s name.”’ Our prayer for the pagans of our day is no 
less important. After twenty centuries of Christianity there are still 
millions of ‘“worshippers of idols’ in civilized as well as uncivilized 
portions of the globe, who do not bow down before Christ, the 
crucified king. 

A few days before His death Jesus said to the Jews: “And 
I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all things to Myself"’ 
(John 12, 32). St. John adds the comment that Jesus said this 
“signifying what death He should die.’”” When His cross was raised 
and stood upon the earth, it became the center of the universe. All 
things gravitate towards it; it is become the fountain of salvation 
from which all men may draw the waters of divine life. As we 
gather around that cross today, our unselfish prayer in union with 
our queen-mother, the Church, is for all. We beseech God the Fa- 
ther almighty that all may be made sharers in the merits of the 
crucified Christ unto the glory of the blessed Trinity and their own 
eternal salvation. Our prayer is most effective because we pray to- 
gether in union with Christ. We have the Master’s own word for 
that: ‘“Where two or three are gathered together in My name, there 
am I in the midst of them’’ (Matt. 18, 20). 

ALPHONSE WESTHOFF 


Kirkwood, Mo. 
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"THAT CHRIST BE FORMED IN ALL"==PIUSX 





WITH OuR_ A cursory acquaintance with the writings of the 
READERS Fathers suffices to awaken in the reader a deep won- 
der at and a lasting admiration for the power of 
imagination of these men in devising apt similes for describing 
Christ’s union with the Church in grace. Their minds seem so 
overwhelmed with the sheer wonder of this union that bare pro- 
saic language is out of the question. Hence their use of figures of 
speech, which to us, who have not the strength and ardor of their 
childlike faith, seem almost extravagant. And no single figure suf- 
fices for them. Only by a heaping up of similes can they in some 
measure give vent to their admiration for the great mysterium. 
Small wonder, too, for the mystery of Christ’s union with the 
Church and with mankind is beyond the power of words to ex- 
press; it is as great and mysterious as the divine life itself which is 
communicated in this union. 

Certainly one of the most important and preferred similes 
was the comparison of Christ’s union with the Church, with the 
union between spouse and bride. Based in holy Scripture, this 
simile became classic in the ecclesiastical writings of the earlier 
centuries. To what an extent, moreover, it was used by the great 
mystics of later centuries is common knowledge. 

It is not surprising, as a consequence, that this manner of 
speaking was taken up and consecrated in the liturgy as well. So 
much is this the case that the progress of the work of redemption, 
re-presented by the great feasts of the year, is represented in the 
liturgy as the progressive and ever more intimate espousal of Christ 
and His bride, the Church. Christmas is the appearance of the 
Bridegroom—though as yet unrecognized by mankind, His bride. 
At Epiphany is celebrated the public manifestation of the Bride- 
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groom and His recognition and acceptance by mankind in the per- 
son of the magi. On the feast of Purification the Church prepares 
her bridal chamber and goes forth to meet her spouse, Christ (Cf. 
Parsch, Das Jahr des Heiles). Therefore we sing in the first pro- 
cessional antiphon: ‘‘Adorn thy bridal chamber, O Sion, welcome 
Christ the king.’’ Therefore, likewise, do the Greeks call the feast 
of Purification Hypapante, i.e. the meeting (of the Bridegroom 
and bride). 


The reason why the simile of bridegroom and bride is so 
expressive of Christ’s union with the Church is evident. Mankind 
knows no union more intimate and more noble than that ‘“‘where- 
for a man shall leave father and mother, and shall cleave to his 
wife: and they shall be two in one flesh’’ (Gen. 2, 24). No longer 
are they two, but one—one in love, in mutual assistance. Hence 
theologians tell us that primitive marriage was already a prototype 
of Christ and the His Church—natural marriage is quasi-sacramen- 
tal; and that Christian marriage is not only the image, but the ac- 
tual concretization, the actual realization and re-presentation of the 
union between Christ and the Church. Christian marriage is truly 
‘a great sacrament’’; but even natural marriage is very great for it 
also is a “‘sign’’ (a sacrament in the broader sense) of the bond 
that exists between the Church and Christ. 


Such is the Catholic concept of the nobility of matrimony, 
such the teaching of tradition, such the age-old heritage of Chris- 
tian faith. And hardly a more convincing proof of the disintegra- 
tion of institutional non-Catholic Christianity can be offered than 
the recent defense of birth control, i.e. the attack on the sacred and 
inviolable character of matrimony, on the part of nationally 
known representatives of the protestant faith: for such an attack 
is an immediate reflection on the inviolable sanctity of Christ 
Himself. 

For us, who are privileged to be one with Christ, marriage, 
whether Christian or not, is something essentially holy. For it is 
intrinsically bound up with the ‘‘admirabile commercium”’ between 
Christ and mankind. May the liturgy of the bridal feast of the 
Purification render us more conscious of the sanctity of marriage. 
And may we concelebrate the feast wholeheartedly with the Church 
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so that it may make us more worthy of going forth to welcome 
our Spouse, not only on this day, but also when He shall come to 
us in all His glory at the end of time. 

* 


The article entitled “‘Notes on the Good Friday Liturgy” 
(pp. 119-126 of this issue) was intended to exemplify how the 
Mass of the Presanctified can be explained to the faithful in order 
to insure the maximum of active participation on their part. The 
present article deals with the first two parts of the Good Friday 
liturgy: the instruction service and the prayer service. The remain- 
ing two parts, the veneration of the cross and the Communion 
service, will be treated in the next number of ORATE FRATRES. 
We believe that these explanations will be especially welcome to 
those pastors who celebrate the Mass of the Presanctified in the 
afternoon, in place of the so-called ‘“Tre Ore’’ devotion. (Cf. 
ORATE FRATRES, Vol. VIII, p. 370 ff.; IX, p. 328 f.) The Pax 
Press of O'Fallon, Mo., has issued a pamphlet, called Good Friday, 
which contains the liturgy of the day arranged for congregational 
participation, and in connection with which these articles of Fa- 
ther Westhoff could well be used. The pamphlets (45 pp., with 
musical notation) sell for $4.50 a hundred. We heartily recom- 
mend their extensive use. 

* 

We are happy to publish in our communications section a 
correction regarding a supposed quotation from Dawson. In the 
course of the summer we found the quotation printed in a number 
of Catholic newspapers and had ourselves wondered from what 
book of Dawson’s it could have been taken. We used the excellent 
statement as a “‘filler’’ in our issue of July (p. 409), from where 
it found its way into the address by Dom Virgil Michel which 
appeared in our issue of November 2. We are very grateful to our 
correspondent for the information which we ourselves had been 
seeking in vain. But the contribution of our correspondent has 
much value besides being a correction of our error. We urge all 
readers of ORATE FRATRES to examine his letter thoughtfully, for 
the concentrated analysis it makes of the liturgy-sociology idea in 
reference to the work of Christopher Dawson. 
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Years ago, before we ever came near a printing office, we had 
a sort of vague suspicion that a printer's devil was a little malevo- 
lent imp who took a wicked delight in shoving letters about, blind- 
ing proof-readers to obvious mistakes, and such like. And even 
now, after we have learnt the prosaic truth about the word’s mean- 
ing, we often are tempted to believe that our childish fantasy did 
nevertheless correspond to some sort of objective reality. Witness 
the mistake on the first page of the last issue, where, in the third 
““blessing,’’ the word “‘reflection’’ should evidently read ‘‘refection.”’ 
How such an obvious misprint could have crept in without the 
above ‘“‘printer’s devil’’ we are at a loss to explain. Not that we 
hereby deny many another /apsus in previous issues; for they in- 
evitably make their appearance despite all care. But we are rather 
proud of those “‘first pages’ of the present volume, with their Eng- 
lish renditions of beautiful non-Roman liturgical formule, and 
hence our chagrin at such a thought-distorting blemish. 


o 
THE THIRD ORDER OF ST. FRANCIS 


In the early days of ORATE FRATRES (see Vol. II, p. 154 ff.) 
we wrote some words about Third Orders in general. Our main 
thesis was that these orders miss a great chance of doing work for 
the Lord, if they direct the efforts of their members chiefly to the 
performance of private devotions unrelated to the official prayer- 
life of the Church. ‘“We should welcome a program for any Third 
Order,”” we wrote at the time, “built up intensely on living and 
using the Church’s means of sanctity—her liturgy—but doing so 
with a greater degree of comprehension and a fuller appreciation 
than is found in most of us today.” 


We are very happy to note that something of this hope and 
wish is by a large step nearer to realization in our own day in re- 
gard to the Third Order of St. Francis. We base this glad expecta- 
tion on a sermon recently preached at the Provincial Conference 
of Tertiaries, at Cincinnati, October 20, 1935, by Most Rev. 
Joseph H. Schlarman, Bishop of Peoria, whose liturgical spirit is 
well known to our readers. It is a pleasure for us to quote His Ex- 
cellency and to publish the program of life suggested by him. 
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‘The objective, then, of the Third Order, it seems to me,” 
he said in part, “‘is not the performance of extraordinary works of 
mortification or prayers, but rather to live the ordinary Christian 
life in a more perfect manner—‘to give the example of Christian 
thought and life.’. . . The general aim of the Third Order should, 
therefore, be to live intimately with Christ in His Church, or ‘to 
live with the Church.’ 

“To promote this ‘giving the example of Christian thought 
and life,’ as suggested by Pius X, I would propose the following, 
which, I think, is fully in line with the traditions of St. Francis 
and the ideals of the Third Order: 


‘1. Members of the Third Order should strive to participate 
actively and understandingly in the holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 
They should learn to pray with the priest by means of a missal. 

“‘a. They should take an active part in the Mass by answer- 
ing the priest as a group in the form of a Missa Recitata. At least, 
this might be done where the Tertiaries have a special Mass, say 
once a month, with the permission of the proper bishop, of course. 

“‘b. Wherever possible, they might also form a nucleus for 
introducing congregational singing of Gregorian chant at the Sun- 
day Mass, particularly where there is a special Mass for the Ter- 
tiaries. 

“2. Rule V of the Third Order exhorts to monthly Com- 
munion. Since, as stated before, that is just about the minimum 
for the average parishioner today, the members of the Third Order 
should aim to receive holy Communion every Sunday, and during 
Mass, as the more perfect way of participating in the holy Sacrifice. 


“3. The Sunday on which the monthly meeting is held 
should be a liturgical day. Besides the group participation in the 
Mass (Missa Recitata) and the Communion, there should be a 
conference on living with the Church in her worship, or on the 
respective liturgical season of the year or on the active life of the 
day and week in its relation to the Mass (the living out of the 
offering to God). 

“4. This monthly liturgical day should also include the 
group participation of the Third Order in the Sunday Vespers. 
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or in the congregational chanting of Compline (with the hope of 
spreading these to every Sunday and to the whole congregation). 

“5. Since the rule prescribes fasting on the vigil of the feast of 
St. Francis and on that of the Immaculate Conception, the Tertia- 
ries should also try to make such a liturgical day out of these feasts, 
or out of the Sundays following immediately thereafter. 

“6. Wherever it is possible to attend Mass and receive holy 
Communion during the week, the members might organize bands 
of six or seven, each member of which group would attend Mass 
and receive holy Communion on a certain day of each week. Thus 
the group as a whole would, th-ough cooperation, attend Mass 
and receive holy Communion daily. 

“7. Wherever possible, the members, at least the more edu- 
cated ones, should join a Layman’s Breviary Association, which, 
I understand, is to be organized soon. Such a Layman’s Breviary 
Organization exists in Austria, in England and in some other 
countries. Eliminating Matins for the time being, these laymen will 
organize a group for the recitation of the remaining seven Hours of 
the breviary (in English or Latin ad lib.), in such a way that 
each of the seven is assigned a different Hour which he will then 
recite each day. Thus the group of seven, each member reciting a 
certain Hour, will recite all the seven Hours every day. 

“8. Since the Third Order should foster the ideals of the 
Christian family, all fathers and mothers are exhorted to intro- 
duce the reciting of the Church’s own meal prayers in English by 
the whole family gathered about the table at the principal meal 
or meals. During specially holy seasons of the liturgical year, they 
could also try to introduce a brief spiritual reading after the meal 
by the assembled family, which would preferably be on the cur- 
rent feast or season. The English translation of Parsch’s Jahr des 
Heiles, now in the making, may be highly recommened. I have 
used Parsch for years, and wherever I go Parsch goes. 

“9. The members should strive to support actively all the 
works of mercy, spiritual and corporal, inaugurated in their parish 
or their diocese. They should be select troops of the lay apostolate, 
supporting the Church in every way. They should learn in particu- 
lar to look upon all these works as extensions of their offering to 
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God at holy Mass. At Peoria, when the Apostolic Delegate spoke 
on the ‘Mass and Charity’ he said: “Your works of charity are 
an extension of the Offertory idea of the Mass.’ 

“10. Wherever study clubs can be organized, these should, 
first of all, endeavor to learn about the Church's liturgy, so that 
they can continue to lead the parish on to ever more intimate living 
with the Church.” 

We need not point out to our readers what a wonderful leaven 
for Christ the Third Order of St. Francis will be, if it adopted 
this liturgical program of active living with the Church. We have 
no doubt that it would bring added vigor and life to the Order 
itself, just as it would be a powerful factor in the Church of Christ 
towards leading all members to closer intimacy with their divine 
Head. 





° 
A NOTEWORTHY CHRISTMAS PASTORAL 


The word pastor derives from the Latin word pascere, to 
feed or nourish. A pastoral letter, therefore, if it is to be true to 
its basic, etymological meaning, must be primarily concerned with 
offering spiritual pabulum to the members of the flock. It is the 
opinion of the editors of ORATE FRATRES that the following 
Christmas pastoral letter fulfills that definition in an exemplary 
manner, and they take sincere pleasure in reprinting it for the spir- 
itual edification of those many readers of ORATE FRATRES whom 
the pastoral would not ordinarily reach. Its author is the Most 
Rev. Bishop of St. Cloud, within whose diocese St. John’s Ab- 
bey is located, and who has often assisted the editors with his ad- 
vice and active encouragement. Our readers will recollect that His 
Excellency is also the author of The Art of Living with God, a 
book in which the sacramental life of the Church and the Chris- 
tian’s life of grace are portrayed with warmth and great spiritual 
acumen. 

To the Priests and Faithful of the Diocese of St. Cloud: 


Beloved Brethren: 

The blessed feast of Christmas again brings us together before the crib of 
Bethlehem. ; a 

We, who through Baptism have become one with Christ, we who through 
grace are made members of His Mystical Body, can call Christ’s birthday our 
own and with Christ celebrate our rebirth through Him. All human life had 
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lost its meaning and its purpose until Christ came that men might again ‘‘have 
life and have it more abundantly.” 

Christmas was therefore a rebirth for the world and we who know ind 
cherish this new life with God through grace can express our joy and prove our 
gratitude in no better way than to make known to all the world this life in 
Christ, which makes us in truth children of the Heavenly Father, members of 
the Incarnate Son and temples of the Holy Ghost. Christ said ‘‘I came to east 
fire upon the earth and what would I but that it be enkindled.’’ To this end 
He gave us His Church and as its members it is our duty to make Christ live 
in the _— and hearts and souls of men. 

As Christ comes down upon the altar in this Holy Mass, let us dedicate 
ourselves to this holy task, so that when He comes to us in Holy Communion 
He can be sure to find a pleasing mansion in our hearts. 

With best wishes for a happy Christmas, 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 
*>} JOSEPH F. BUSCH, 
Bishop of St. Cloud. 
Oo 


OUR COVER DESIGN 


The feast of the Purification served as the inspiration for this 
month’s cover design. The pair of turtle doves sufficiently indicate 
the historical event commemorated (Luke 2, 22 ff.). The lighted 
candles express the soteriological significance of the feast as the lit- 
urgy of the day reveals it. Christ is represented as the light (the 
central candle with the chi-rho monogram), who today shines 
forth “unto the revelation of the Gentiles.’’ Our light of life is 
derived from Him and has essential reference to His divine and 
vivifying light. Hence the flames of the lesser candles are all di- 
rected to the light which is Christ. At the foot of the picture is a 
conventionalized stream of water, referring to the living waters of 
grace which the feast brings to mankind. 








° 
LITURGICAL The Advent issue of the Revue Saint-Chrodegang 
BRIEFS (XVIII, 1) carries an account of the papal audi- 


ence granted recently to Dom Gregory Schwake, of 
St. Joseph’s Abbey, Gerleve, Westphalia, who is internationally 
known for his success in teaching congregational singing of chant 
masses in the German-speaking countries. His Holiness expressed 
his lively satisfaction at the results obtained by Dom Schwake. And 
when the latter mentioned the difficulties of his work, Pius XI 
smilingly responded that all great endeavors encounter great diffi- 
culties. Dom Schwake, however, ventured to insist on this point, 
and asked what was to be done when active resistance was met 
with. According to the report, “‘the Holy Father became grave, 
and answered: ‘But we have given such unmistakable evidence of 
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our wishes during the past years, that there can be neither doubt 
nor discussion on this matter.’’’ These words of the sovereign 
Pontiff give added force, if that were needed, to his Apostolic 
Constitution on church music, and should be an encouragement to 
all — in the cause of congregational participation in the holy 
Sacrifice. 


The first edition of the Parish Kyriale, published late last 
summer, is nearly exhausted. Since the edition consisted of twenty- 
five thousand copies, and orders are continuing to come to the 
Liturgical Press in a steady stream, some estimate can be made of 
the extent to which congregational singing has developed in the 
United States. The development is particularly gratifying in 
schools, both elementary and more advanced. A new, revised edi- 
tion of the Kyriale, embodying many of the corrections and im- 
provements suggested to the editor in reviews of the booklet, will 
appear about February 1. The price will remain as low as that of 
the first edition, in order to facilitate the widest possible use of the 
pamphlet. 


Another publication of the Liturgical Press, The Hour of 
Prime, appeared last month. It contains the office of Prime from 
the Roman Breviary for Sunday and for every day of the week. 
The price is the same as that of the Compline booklet, Into Thy 
Hands: single copies, fifteen cents; twelve to three hundred copies, 
twenty per cent discount; three hundred or more copies, twenty- 
five per cent discount, plus postage. With this booklet a long-felt 
want, and one which has often been given expression to by insti- 
tutions and schools who desired the Hour of Prime as a common 
morning prayer, has finally been met. The pamphlet contains one 
hundred thirteen pages of text, is of handy format, and well bound 
in durable paper cover. Together with the Compline booklet, it 
should prove a satisfactory introduction to the Day Hours, or even 
to the complete breviary. 


In order to promote the Catholic idea and sense of family life, 
members of the Association of the Holy Family (Holy Family 
Church, St. Louis, Mo.) are requested to recite the following daily 
prayer before a picture of the holy family in their homes, the fa- 
ther of the family leading with the versicles: 

. Enlighten us, O Lord, by the example of Thy family, 
And guide our steps into the way of peace. 

. For our sakes He became poor, who was rich, 

That by His poverty we all might be enriched. 


And Jesus said to them: 
. “Did you not know that I must be about My Father’s business?’ 
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V. And He went down with them to Nazareth, 
And was subject to them. 

. And His mother kept all these words, 

. Pondering them in her heart. 

And Jesus advanced in wisdom and age, 

. And grace before God and men. 


Let us pray: O Lord, Jesus Christ, who by subjecting Thyself to Mary and 
Joseph hast hallowed domestic life with unspeakable virtues: do Thou grant 
that by the help of Mary and Joseph, we may order our lives after the example 
of Thy Holy Family, and obtain everlasting fellowship therewith. Who livest 
and reignest with the Father in the unity of the Holy Ghost, God, world with- 
out end. R. Amen. 

We ask our readers to analyse closely the above prayer-senti- 
ments which cannot but have a powerful effect on youthful minds 
to whom they become as familiar as the home itself. The prayers 
are mimeographed on a special card for distribution among the 
homes, together with an English version of the Church’s official 
prayers for before and after meals. The zealous priests of Holy 
Family Church are leaving nothing undone to familiarize their 
people with the beautiful sentiments of the liturgy and thus to 
mould their minds and hearts more and more after the mind and 
heart of Christ. 


P<n<w 


ce) 


COMMUNICATIONS 


LITURGY, SOCIOLOGY — AND DAWSON 


To the Editor:—Without wishing to appear critical I should like to bring 
to the attention of OraTe Fratres a slight error in the number for 
November 2, p. 544. This quotation is there attributed to Christopher 
Dawson: “The Mystical Body is the link between the liturgy and soci- 
ology; and in proportion as men are brought to realize, through the lit- 
urgy, their position as members of that Body, will their actions in the 
social sphere be affected thereby . . . etc.” A cursory examination of 
Dawson does not reveal these words as his. Rather did they appear in an 
article by Anthony Timmins, “Liturgy and Sociology,” in Blackfriars of 
last April (Vol. XVI, p. 281). 

However if these words are not those of the English historian the 
thought might easily be. One whose constant thesis requires that religion 
be the soul of a civilization, “the vital center of the whole social organ- 
ism” (Modern Dilemma, 1933, p. 94), could only with difficulty escape 
seeing (as others do not see) the intimate connection existing within the 
sphere proper of Catholic-Christian life between the liturgical elements 
and the sociological. I am not aware that Dawson ever speaks of liturgy 
explicitly. Nevertheless, according to him “(the Christian order) is the 
birth process of a spiritual creation, the seminal or embryonic activity of 
a new life. And the actuating principle in this process is the Divine Spirit 
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which manifests itself in the world, outwardly through the sacramental 
order of the Church . . .” (Progress and Religion, 1931, p. 164). Fur- 
ther: “This new unity (Christianity) is something more than a society; 
it is an organism, a living body whose head is Christ” (Essays in Order, 
1931, p. 243). Likewise, the Church “is the external organ through 
which the Spirit enters the social process and builds up a new humanity” 
(ibid., p. 240). 

Christianity has then a radically communal, social character and a 
mission in the social sphere. “Christianity is anti-individualist—as anti- 
individualist as is Communism itself. It is not merely a social religion, 
it is in its very essence a society, and it is only in the life of this One Body 
that the individual human being can attain his true end. But this society 
is. . . the Bride of God, and the mystical body of Christ. Consequently 
Christian sociology is also theology. It is the theory of this divine society 
through which and through which alone the true destiny of the human 
race can be realized” (Religion and the Modern State, 1935, p. 144). 


Here we have the correct sequence of ideas in our endeavor to trace 
out the relation between liturgy and the sociological. There is first of 
all and before all the “Divine Spirit,” author of a constant life-flow 
through liturgy, that is, “through the sacramental order of the Church,” 
into this “organism” which is the “mystical body.” Then we have this 
“social religion,” this “One Body” expressing itself socially in social activ- 
ity, “entering the social progress” by means of that “Christian sociology 
(which) is also theology.” Liturgy is an antecedent. Sociology is a con- 
sequent. And between them stands the Body. By liturgy the Body receives 
vital impulse from the Head; by sociology the Body endeavors to spread 
this life impulse out into the whole social order—in order to procure its 
own increase, its own fulness, its pleroma. Thus if not in so many words, 
at least in reality might the mystical body have been considered by Daw- 
son as “the link between liturgy and sociology.” 

And what practical consideration is drawn by Dawson from all this? 
The conclusion is obvious: “If Christianity is to regain its influence, it 
must recover its unity and social activity. The religious individualism of 
the last age with its self-centered absorption in the question of personal 
salvation and private religious emotion will not help us. The Christianity 
of the future must be a social Christianity that is embodied in a real 
society, not an imaginary or invisible one . . .” (Modern Delemma, p. 
110). This last seems oddly familiar. 

Italics in the above letter are ours. 

Yours cordially in the Spirit of Christ, 
JoHN BuCHANAN 

St. Paul Seminary 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE GREGORIAN CHANT MANUAL OF THE CATHOLIC MUSIC 
HOUR. By Most Rev. Joseph Schrembs, D.D., Rev. Gregory Huegle, 
O.S.B., and Sister Alice Marie, O.S.U. Silver, Burdett & Co., 39 Division 
Street., Newark, N. J., New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 1935. 
Pp. xxi-329. Cloth; list price, $3.00. 


With the appearance of The Gregorian Chant Manual the volume 
hitherto missing from the series of books under the general title of “The 
Catholic Music Hour” (Ornate Fratres, Vol. XI, p. 528) has been sup- 
plied, and an urgent need on the part of Catholic schools has been ade- 
quately met. In an effort to put into effect the instruction of Pope Pius X 
for restoring the use of Gregorian chant by the people, as expressed in 
his Motu Proprio of November 22, 1903, and which the present Holy 
Father has reaffirmed, the editors of the Manual faced two main problems. 
Considering the scarcity of highly-trained specialists in chant, who would 
rightly proceed according to a systematically developed program of in- 
struction and not merely by rote and technical drills, a competent manual 
should serve at once as a guide to research study and to actual classroom 
procedure. These objectives involved an integration of chant study and 
modern music, yet in a way that the music of the Church would be ap- 
preciated as an instrument of prayer and a means to express religious life 
individually as well as by the group. 


For the research study of the subject-matter the authors included, in 
the first two of the book’s five parts, the history and tradition of Gregor- 
ian chant, its modes and notations; moreover, sections on Latin pronuncia- 
tion, rhythm, chironomy and psalmody. In the second part are thoroughly 
considered aims, materials, procedures and attainments of the study- 
course in chant, as well as the liturgical text and the melody, with refer- 
ence to and topical outlines for the successive grades to the sixth in- 
clusive. In the other three parts the work presents the matter of teaching 
the chant in its various phases and according to the grades indicated, at 
the same time classifying and analyzing various chants and songs, sug- 
gesting outline lessons and indicating more extended study. 


In the Introduction the Most Reverend Joseph Schrembs assures the 
user of the Manual that “after a background of even’ one chant has been 
provided, and the children have visioned a complete aesthetic whole, as 
sung by the teacher, and have realized their own ambition to sing it too, 
all future work in the sight reading of chant, from both ancient and 
modern notation, takes on the character of a meaningful, inspiring pro- 
ject. They have experienced how delightful it is to sing a beautiful Latin 
prayer to God, or to His Blessed Mother, or to the Saints, and are anxious 
to acquire skill through necessary analysis and drill, in order that they 
themselves may learn to sing independently another new chant.” 
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Regarding the larger objective, the teacher is reminded of the child’s 
community experience, in the home, the Church, and the school, to each 
of which the songs of “The Catholic Music Hour” are adapted. Thus 
there comes the child’s discovery of his relationship to an ever-enlarging 
community; and with this should come the nowledge that it is the love 
of God which binds men together in the social relationship of the mystical 
body of Christ. Again the teacher is urged, wherever the occasion presents 
itself, and even to provide the occasion, to relate music to the associated 
arts and then to point out that religion has ever been the great inspira- 
tion of all that is noble, beautiful and good. To give but one instance 
of such correlation, a first-type rote-chant lesson of which the doxology 
is the subject, has this summary: “Try to remember this chant so that 
you can sing it when you say your prayers tonight. We shall have our 
books in the music lesson tomorrow and you will like to look at the pic- 
ture in the front of the book before you sing this chant to the Three 
Persons of the Blessed Trinity.” 

Already a cursory examination of the book satisfies one concerning 
its serviceableness and completeness. The chanted Mass texts are not only 
explained and illustrated in the old and the modern notation, but also 
their specific use is indicated. Directions are given for the formation of 
boy choirs, girl choirs, and mixed choruses. There is a cumulative chant 
and song repertory. For the wider uses of music numerous correlations 
are given between the study of other fields of music and the singing pro- 
gram, together with listings of phonograph records according to units 
adapted to the various grades. An extensive bibliography refers to books, 
pamphlets and magazine articles. Three indexes complete the work: a 
general index, an alphabetical index of chants, and a classified index of 
chants in “The Catholic Music Hour.” 

Since everything is explicit and every step is accounted for, illu- 
strated and inculcated, the whole impresses one with an eager solicitude 
on the part of the authors in the application of sound pedagogical prin- 
ciples. One cannot but express the desire that The Gregorian Chant 


Manual receive widespread adoption in our Catholic schools. 
R. C. B. 





MARVELS OF GRACE. By Victor Many, S.S. Authorized translation by Rev. 
Albert D. Talbot, S.S. The Bruce Publishing Co., 524-544 North Mil- 
waukee Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 1934 xv-83 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 

There is reason to fear that an age, as productive of material and 
scientific wonders as the present, is apt to blind us somewhat to the 
more wonderful marvels of the interior workings of our spiritual life. 
Too readily impressed with our immediate natural environment, we do 
not appreciate the supernatural as we should. A careful and meditative 
reading of Father Many’s present book will dispel any doubt or disillu- 
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sionment as to the comparative worth and importance of these two realms 
in our everyday life. 

The doctrine of grace, though one of the most sublime and beautiful 
of our religion, is only too often an unknown quantity to the rank and 
file. In a series of ten instructions the author discusses in a clear manner 
the wonderful realities contained in this doctrine. The presence of the 
triune God by grace in the soul of the just is not something ephemeral, 
but real and actual. The sooner we realize our exalted dignity as members 
of His mystical body, the more far-flung will be our influence on the 
history of human progress and the more readily will the manifold ills of 
our present civilization disappear. Personal sanctification is entirely de- 
pendent on our intimate union with the Spirit of Christ, who will bring 
to fruition in heaven that spiritual joy and happiness He begins in us here. 
He is the source, the stay and the end of the life of grace. 

Written in a way to encourage souls in the ways of sacrifice and per- 
fection, purely speculative treatment of the subject is minimized. With 
abundant Scriptural references and quotations from the Church Fathers, 
the work will be welcomed as a source admirably suited to a series of 
sermons on the most basic and fundamental element of the spiritual life. 

| ee 





MEDIEVAL SOCIALISM. By Rev. Bede Jarrett, O.P. Burns Oates & Wash- 

bourne Ltd., 43 Newgate St., E. C. 1, London. 1935 (Reprinted). 94 

pp. Cloth, 2/6. 

There is a growing consciousness of the intimate relation between 
the liturgy and Christian social ideals. This fact alone should suffice to 
assure a hearty welcome to the reappearance of Father Jarrett’s Medieval 
Socialism, which had been out of print for some time. With his charac- 
teristic ability the author gives a general picture of the medieval feudal 
order, of its social conditions, describes the communistic groups and 
theories, and in particular the social theories of the schoolmen—this in 
the first four chapters. Three further chapters describe the thought and 
growing influence of the lawyers, then the social reformers (especially 
St. Antoninus of Florence), and finally the Christian theory of almsgiving. 
Capitalist developments, clefts between rich and poor, denial of private 
ownership in the name of Christianity, the true balanced views of the 
latter, growing nationalism, and state absolutism, etc.-the wealth of ideas 
of medieval civilization show a vitality and character remarkably akin to 
our own day. 


V. M. 





PFINGSTGEIST UEBER UNS. By Dr. M. Laros. Verlag Friedrich Pustet, 
Regensburg. (Herder, St. Louis). 1935. 219 pp. Paper, RM. 3.60. 


The title of this book, ‘““The Pentecost Spirit Upon Us,” is indicative 
of its theme, which is further explained by the subtitle: “Confirmation 
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as the sacrament of personality, of the general priesthood and of the 
apostolic spirit here and now.” The entire treatment is in terms of this 
conception, and the introduction calls attention to its timeliness and to 
the traditional and prevalent neglect on our part of the meaning and 
importance of confirmation or “the pentecostal sending down of the Holy 
Ghost upon the human soul.” 


After the introductory chapter, which also gives inspiration for 
overcoming the neglect, four short chapters, ranging from ten to twenty 
pages each, treat of confirmation as the sacrament of personality, the 
sacrament of general priesthood, the sacrament of the apostolate, and the 
sacrament of Catholic Action. A chapter of seventy-five pages follows 
on “The Seven Gifts of the Holy Ghost” after which come some forty- 
three pages on ““The Laws of Life and the Sin against the Holy Ghost.” 


There is much that is valuable and inspirational in this book, and 
OraTE FRATREs recommends it highly to its readers. Yet we feel it in- 
cumbent to call attention to what seems to us an exaggeration of emphasis 
to say the least, which the author shares with some of his fellow writers 
in Germany. Dr. Laros quotes Schell to the effect that confirmation 
“consecrates the personality immediately for, obligates it to, and renders 
it capable of the divine fellowship, just as baptism has this significance 
for man’s nature, and holy orders for the priesthood.” Confirmation is 
therefore called the sacrament of personality, of one’s coming of age. In 
it, the imposition of hands and anointing, as sacramental sign, indicate 
the ordinary conferring of power and designation for a public activity 
as priest, king, prophet, martyr, as is indicated expressly in the liturgy of 
the consecration of the holy oil. 


This seems to us admirably put. But does it justify the statement 
that confirmation is “the specific sacrament of the general priesthood” of 
the faithful? Incidentally all explanation of this general priesthood is 
confined to the public apostolic activity of the consecrated soldier of 
Christ. And the concession is made that “baptism does indeed give the 
beginnings of priestly activity as of the entire supernatural life.” 


We are in fullest sympathy with emphasizing, in season and out of 
season, the consecration of the confirmed person to public apostleship. But 
that is in no way opposed to the conception of St. Thomas according to 
which the sacramental character given in baptism is a sharing in Christ’s 
priesthood for the performance of the ordinary actions of worship in- 
cumbent on the new-born child of God: participation in the Eucharist 
and the other sacraments. Unfortunately the author omits all but a very 
casual reference to active participation in the priestly offering of the 
holy Sacrifice. 

V. M. 
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THE SACRAMENT OF LIFE. By Father James, O.M.Cap., M.A., Ph.D., 
D.Litt. Sands & Co., London. 1931. 199 pp. Cloth. 


What Father James writes does not linger long in the mind, but 
passes over into the heart with a stimulating satisfaction. Perhaps it is 
the poet in him that makes his language appeal more to the heart. Some- 
what of a poetic sense is, indeed, required to penetrate even but slightly 
the sacramental veil that shrouds the mystical realities of our holy reli- 
gion; hence when treating of the most profound reality of the Eucharist, 
the Mysterium Fidei, it is fortunate that the author in his role as philo- 
sopher and theologian enjoys no mean gifts of poetic appreciation and ex- 
pression as well. 


The present book is not a treatise on the holy Eucharist; it grew out 
of a series of conferences on the subject. For this reason the presentation 
is all the more vivid and practical. The sacramental idea of divine inter- 
communication and actual participation in the divine life, radiating from 
the Eucharist, is the dominant theme of every chapter. The Mass as the 
mystical re-presentation of the Sacrifice of Calvary is not a drama to be 
witnessed, but the absorption of the regenerated soul into the ever-flowing 
current of the redemptive divine tragedy, in which death generates life, 
and life purified ripens unto fulness of eternal possession. 


Our mystical life in Christ is therefore eminently practical. ‘His 
(Christ’s) death has not merely the compelling force of example. There 
is something more intimate than an external model about it. He has ac- 
tually made of that death a source of life for us. By baptism He has 
brought us into contact with it. He has given us new life, His very 
own. Endowed with that the Christian can no longer live for self: he 
must live for Christ” (p. 75). Hence in holy Communion Christ “wishes 
to place His immutable body as a seal upon the human heart, so that 
human hearts might beat to the rhythm of His own, and throb with 
divine love. Governed by the heart and mind of Christ, men may be said 
to be really, though mystically, transformed into Him” (p. 170). 


We must guard against pressing the author’s words, when he empha- 
sizes the practical purpose of holy Communion for achieving our death 
in Christ, for being transformed into Christ. When he says, for example 
(p. 136): “To ensure this (our share in the objective salvation wrought 
on Calvary) Christ Himself incorporates us with Him by allowing us to 
receive Him in holy Communion. Communion is no mere ordinary eating. 
It is an eating of the Victim. But to eat the Victim is to be associated 
so intimately with Him as to be co-victim,” we must bear in mind that 
holy Communion merely intensifies and seals our participation in Christ’s 
passion; that by our oblation of ourselves in mystical union with Him 
we already become co-victims with Him in the Eucharistic Sacrifice. 
The eating of the Food of Life increases our union with the divine Victim 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


and gives strength to conform our own individual lives ever more closely 
to His. 

Several chapters, such as “The Joy of Life,” “The Sacrament of 
Unity,” “The Sacrament of Hope,” are particularly delightful and in- 
spirational. But why make a selection? Without doubt, our Christian life 
and eucharistic devotion will be happily enriched by a prayerful perusal 
of the entire book. 

B. A. S. 
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